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RELIGIOUS. 


THE PROSPECTIVE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY 
VIEWED IN CONNEXION WITH MISSIONARY OP- 
ERATIONS. 


When the term calculation, is used in reference to the 
diffusion of Christianity—a word which perhaps may 
somewhat offend the ear of piety, an important distinc- 
tion must be kept in view between that cordial admission 
of the Gospel which renovates the hearts of men indi- 
vidually, and that change of opinion and profession which 
may be brought about among a people by means which 
fall short of possessing the efficiency to produce repen- 
tance and faith. And while the former must every where 
—at home or abroad, be the great object aimed at and 
desired by the Christian ministry, the latter is both in 
itself—even if nothing more were done, and as a pre- 
liminary and probable means conducing to the production 
of genuine piety, a most desirable and happy revolution. 
It is moreover a revolution which may be reckoned to 
lie always within the range of human agency, when skil- 
fully and perseveringly applied. For Christianity isa 
species of knowledge, in its nature communicable, and 
as a system of opinions, or as a code of morals, possesses 
a manifest superiority when fairly brought into compar- 
ison with any existing religious system. And if it may 
reasonably be asked concerning any people—how shall 
they believe without a preacher? the converse question 
may, with not less confidence be put—how shall they not 
believe with one? 7 

Pagan and Mahommedan nations ought to be thought 
of by a Christian people just as the master of a numer- 
ous household,“if he be wise and benevolent, thinks of 
the untutored members of his family; for though no ac- 
tual subjection is owned on the one side, or can be exer- 
cised on the other, there exists, virtually, the relation- 
ship and the responsibilities of that domination which is 
ever possessed by knowledge, and intelligence, and vir- 
tue, over ignorance and degradation. Now, as the mas- 
ter of a family may, toa greater or less extent, infalli- 
bly succeed by zeal, affection, skill and patience, in dis- 
pelting the superstitions and the ignorance which have 
~ happened to come under his roof, so, with zeal, affection 
skill, and patience;\proportioned to the greatness of the 
work, may the Christian nations at length certainly ef- 
fect a cleansing of the earth from the cruelties and im- 
purities*of polytheism. wht 

Nothing inconsistent with the humblest and st de- 
vout dependence upon the divine agency is implied in 
this superstition, any more than in the behef that our 
children and servants may be trained in the knowledge 
of God, nad in the decencies of Christian worship. Is 
there not reason to‘think that an inattention to this plain 
- principle has prevented, in some measure, the adoption 
of those vigorous and extended operations, which com- 
mon sense prescribes as the proper and probable means 
of diffusing at once civilization and religion through the 
world? 

The probability of a change of religion on‘ the part of 
an entire people may, it is true, be argued on the adverse 
as well as on the favourable side, with great appearance 
of reason. The obstination of the human mind in ad- 
hering to the worse, even when the better is presented 
to its choice, seems not seldom to possess the invincibili- 
ty of a physical law; and it has been found as impracti- 
cable to reform an absurd. usage, as to remodel the na- 
tional physiognomy. How often have both reason and 
despotism been baffled in their endeavours to effect even 
a trivial alteration in ancient usuages or customs; and 
there has been room to suppose, that the tenacity of life 
belonging to customs or opinions bears direct proportion 
always to.their absurdity and mischievous consequence. 


The high antiquity and the still unbroken force of the 
Asiastic idolatries—in themselves so hideous, so burden- 
some, and so sanguinary, stand forth as most impressive 
and appalling confirmations of the truth that whatever 
has once gained for itself the sanction of time, may 
boldly defy the assaults of reason. And then, when re- 
ligious opinions and practices are in question, there is. not 
merely to be broken through the iron law of immemo- 
rial usage, but to be encountered the living oppositioz of 
the priest-hood, already firmly seated in the cloud-girt 
throrie of supposed supernatural power, and interested 
as deeply as men can be who have at stake their civil ex- 
istence, and their credit and their means of luxurious 
idleness. Again, in most instances, ancient religious 
opinions send down their roots through the solid struc- 
ture of tie civil institutions of the people:—the old su- 
perstition is an oak that was sown by the builder of the 
state—has actually pervaded the entire foundations, and 
forms now the living bond-timber, to remove which 
would be to bring to the ground the whole tottering ma- 
sonry of the social system. _— : 

- When this side of the question has been long and ex- 


| clusively contemplated, the schemes of missionary zeal 
may well seem to be utterly chimerical, or if not chimer- 


ical—dangerous. Butthe friends of mankind do not for- 
get that the very same object may be viewed in another 
light.—Even before particular facts are appealed to, an 
hypothesis of an opposite kind may plausibly be advanc- 
ed.—It may be alleged that Opinion—the invisible pow- 
er that rules the world, is a name without substance, 
which, though omnipotent so long as it is thought to be so, 
vanishes quicker than a mist, when once suspected to be 
impotent. It might also with great appearance of rea- 
son be affirmed as a universal law of the moral world, 
that the better, when fairly brought into collision with 
the worse, possesses an infallible certainty of ultimate 
prevalence. 

On this principle, it may be said, that the improved 
mechanical processes of a scientific people, will at length 
necessarily supplant the operose, and wasteful, and in- 
efficient methods practised by half-civilized » nations. 
And thus probably will the ruinous and depopulating usa- 
ges of despotism, give way before the wealth-giving max- 
ims of legal government. And thus also may it be hoped 
that a pure theology, and a pure morality, shall inevita- 
bly—if zealously diffused, prevail till they have removed 
all superstitions with all their corruptions. Even on the 
lowest principles of natural theology, some such medi- 
cative power may be presumed to have been imparted to 
the human system, as a provision against the progress of 
utter moral dissolution. 

But while an argument of this sort is at issue, the sim- 
ple method of appealing to such facts as may seem to 
bear conclusively upon the question, will assuredly not 
be neglected; and it will be asked whether there are on 
record any instances which give a peremptory negative to 
the assertion, that a national change of religion ought to 
be thought of as an event in the last degree improbable. 
And why should not the spread and triumph of Christi- 
anity in the first ages of its promulgation be accepted 
asan instance absolutely conclusive, and in the fullest 
sense analogous to the problem that has to be solved? 
To whatever causes the first prevalence of the religion 
of the Bible may be attributed, it is still an unquestioned 
fact that entire nations—not one or two, but many, and 
in every stage of advancement on the course of civiliza- 
tion, were actually brought to abandon their ancient su- 
perstitions, and to profess the Gospel. | 

These amazing revolutions took place under almost 
every imaginable variety of circumstancés, and they oc- 
cupied a period of not more than three centuries, and 
the substantial part of the change had been wrought, to 
a great extent, before the aid of political succor came in, 


and even in the front of political opposition. People af-1 


ter people fell away from their idolatries, and assumed 
—with how much or how little of cordial feeling mat- 
ters not—the Christian name and code. 

Here once more the objector must be urged to select 
his alternative:—If Christianity won this wide success 
by aidfrom heaven, then who will profess to believe that 
a religion so supported shall not in the end vanquish man- 
kind? Or if not, then, manifestly, the fact of the spread 
of Christianity in the east, and in the west, in thenorth, 
and in the south, destroys altogethcr the supposed im- 
probability of its again supplanting idolatry.—Nothing 
inseparable from human nature, nothing invincible stands 
in the way of the diffusion of our faith among either 
polished or barbarous polytheists:—for it has alread 
been victorious in both kinds. Let it be affirmed an 
granted, that the religious infatuations of mankind are 
firm as adamant; still it is a fact that a hammer harder 
than adamant once shattered the rock to atoms. And 
now it is proposed again to smite the substance with the 
same instrument; and are those to be deemed irrational 
who anticipate the same success? In such an anticipa- 
tion neither the superior purity and excellence of Chris- 
tianity need be assumed, nor its truth;—nothing is per- 
emptorily affirmed but its well attested efficiency to sub- 
vert and supplant other religious systems. A myriad 
of philosophists may clamorously affirm the missionary 
project to be insane. Nevertheless Christians, listening 
rather to the history of their religion than to the har- 
rangues of its modern oppugners, will go on to preach in 
every land, “That men should turn from dumb idols to 
serve the living God.” 

That during a period of more than a thousand years 
Christianity should hardly have gained a foot of ground 
from polytheism, and should in some quarters have been 
driven from fits ancient boundaries, is only natural, see- 
ing that in the whole course of that time, no extended 
endeavours, or none guided and impelled by the genuine 
principles of the Gospel, were made to diffuse it. An- 
gels have no commission to become evangelists, and if 
men neglect their duty in this instance, no means re- 
main for supplying their lack of service. The modern 
missionary enterprises (exclusive of some very limited 
attempts) do not yet date forty years; and while the fact 
that this spirit of Christian zeal has continued so long 
attests its solidity, and gives promise of its perpetuity, 
its recentness—recent compared with the work to be 
achieved—may justly be alleged in reply to those who 
ask (from whatever motive) why are not the nations con- 
verted. Within this short space of time the religious 
public has been to be formed to a right feeling on the 
new subject; and all the practical wisdom that belongs 
to an enterprize so immense and so difficult has been to 
be acquired; and the agents of the work at home and 
abroad, to be trained; and the initiatory obstacle—that 
occasioned -by diversity of language, to be removed. 
The preparatives have been passed through, and success- 
es obtained large and complete enough to quash all ob- 
jection, and more than enough to recompense what they 
have cost. And these successes, moreover, warrant the 
belief that the universal prevalence of Christianity (con- 
sidered simply as an exterior profession ) is suspended 
upon the continuance of missionary zeal among the 
Christians of Europe and America.—WNatural History of 


Enthusiasm. 


My son, replied I, that courage which makes us rush on 
to meet death, is the courage of only a single moment. 
It is often excited by the vain applause of man. There 
is a species of courage more rare, and still more neces- 
sary, which enables us daily to support the misfortunes 
of life, without a witness, and without praise; what I 
mean is patience. It rests not onthe opinion of another, 
nor on the impulse of our own passions, but on the will 


of God. Patience is the courage of virtue. ; ; 


| / > 
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While others have their peculiar calling, we 

| ‘4,000, OF 5,000 have seceded—males and fe- | come g, 
b males—a than know of, or have| have ours. Their work we cannot do; our own work 
ECC LESIASTICAL. heard your language ‘those | wecan do. You need not to be reminded, that it is not 
= For the Methodist Protestant who have asserted the aggregate, ought, in order to | enough to — _ on the side of — to en- 

lerable | Sure its prevalence. Truth is aggressive. ristianity 
“ASSOCIATED METHODIST CHURCHES.” the why, Gian, seeks to make proselytes to itself—in no other way than 


. : ‘ole } ion does it seek to save mankind. Christiani- 
This is the title of the last article in ‘‘The Methodist ‘ieulare r given”? Why,” (as you know all by conversion : 
Magazine and hes 1831. not numbers put ‘A in fi agents of all its possessors—it delights in pub- 
It seems that the Philadelphia Recorder, a weekly hould not ho ask ive yourselves? 
gtaph from the New-York Observer, a paper of the| ..hamed to learn, would have the public to believe ayy parts 


“a of the religious public, whe have with friendly, or 
Presbyterian denomination that ‘‘the Associated Methodists” wish to deceive the posite feelings, watched our we 
“The Associated Methodist Chutches, we understand, | public’ Now, “the Associated Methodists” are in NO), pany bound to proclaim our foundation and super- 


; now number between 300 and 400 ministers, and be-| wise accountable for the article in the New-York ve struction, now that both are finished so nearly to our de- 

| tween 30,000 and 40,000 communicants. Théy are se-| server. It is not an official publication of the Method- sign. How shall our friends approve, or our opponents 

ceders from the~Methodist Episcopal church, and re-| ist Protestant church—for, this church has never yet improve, but by a knowledge of our principles? Does 
semble the Presbyterians in conferring upon the people ascertained its actual numbers—and, therefore, cannot the latter part of this question seem to you to assume 

a share in the government of the church, and in abol- | yet give “statistical details for the gratification of tS} too much in the way of self-commendation? What, 

ishing the order of bishops, and other distinctions of the friends. »The Methodist Protestants are just beginning | then, is our foundation? The Brste. All our opponents 

clergy.” to congregate. Numbers will be given as soon as num-| declare that they likewise build on the Bible—one of 
bers are ascertained—-surely this will be soon enough. | their fundamental principles being, “Christ is the only 

Our church is not answerable for unauthorised indivi-| Head of the Church; and the word of God the only rule 

dual estimation. of faith and conduct.” But they do not build upon our 

We decline to enter fully into the charitable admis- | next principle, ‘‘no person who loves the Lord Jesus 
sion, that some have seceded from the Methodist Epis-| Christ, and obeys the Gospel of our Saviour, ought to be 
copal church, not from principle, but “because their | deprived of church membership.” Those who deny this 
husbands, or parents, or brothers—had seceded, and they | principle, and do expel _ men who love the Lord Jesus 
preferred not to be separated.” Are there not a few | Christ, &c. deny the right and the duty of private judg- 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, who conscienti-| ment, and contradict their own declaraton, of the word 
ously disapprove of its polity, and yet remain in it, only_ of,God being their only rule of faith and conduct. Is it 
let ’ | because they design not to be separated from theit not evident that there is room for improvement to those 
ministers, and between 30,000 and 40,000 communi-| fiends? Just consider what these objectors to the” “— hold the first principle and deny the second? 

: cants, (although we do not at all believe even this.””) | Methodist Episcopal church polity, sacrifice: They act If we would have the co-operation of the friends of 
. ~The Magazine would be happy to believe that this were | a5 though they denied religious liberty while at the | evangelical truth and religious liberty, and be received 
true, but as they do not believe in these numbers, they | .ome time they are its conscientious and zealous friends. | 28 their fellow-helpers, our first duty is to give all prac- 

take occasion to say some things which they do believe, | poy amazing ‘s their love of friends? A love transcend. | ticable notoriety to our system. I am bold to declare it 

and would have all their readers to credit most fully. ing the love of liberty? A love which upholds a system | 28 my deliberate opinion, that while ever we maintain our 

They would havé it believed in the first place, that the they wholly disa ETT Ry Se of Bisate al principles, nothing not based on the Bible can have a le- 

New-York Observer intended to represent the 500, and | the love gal existence among us. What think you of this?—just 

400, and 30,000, and 40,000, as seceders from the Me-| aeknowledved vassalare al the opinion by a careful examination of the elemen- 

thodist Episcopal church. But a careful reader would | here is of the hi hest value. Very different in. constitution, end the 

not, necessarily, so understand the statement:—“The | are the sacrifices of necessary distinction between that which is obligatory, 

Associated Methodist churches—now number, &c.”— ing and that which is recommendatory. I rejoice in the se- 


“ new church, to oblige their friends, leave ministerial 
They” —the Associated Methodist churches——“are sece- supremacy behind them. Are they wives? They come 
’ 


th Pe wm ss par snewe of the eit with their husbands to the enjoyment of freedom. And| have one church comprising many. A whole, the parts 
Bays in who is the wife that would not have her husband to be | being all complete P 
seceder=—ne says © a freeman? Are they mothers? They introduced their One of my friends has feared where no fear is—that 


churches are seceders. Is it not true that the church of ; co 
# England is a seceder--from the church of Rome; and, sons to the possession of christian liberty. Where is| we have been latitudinarian in according so much to pri- 


* ’ the mother who desires subjection to be the portion of 
_ the dissenting churches of England are seceders from J i OF} vate judgment. Have we done more than due homage 
| che dhasek re J England? The pheuak of England now her sons? Now, those who leave the Methodist Epis-/to the Brsre and to conscience? Give a Christian his 
comprises, 80 many—and the other churches now com- copal church to oblige their friends, lose nothing, but} Bible, and leave him to his conscience, and where is the 
were never gain every thing for themselves and for their children | danger of his greatly erring from the common Protestant 
of in the new church. I¥this view, itis perfectly self-evi- | interpretation, and the acknowledged principles of jus- 
one dent, that “The Methodist Magazine and Review,” is| tice, and the dictates of common sense? The greatest 
thn of exceedingly kind, in forbearing ‘‘very closely to scruti- | error of ecclesiastical dictators is, to make void the law 
, ; nize”’—“feelings and circumstances which rather re-|of God by the commandments of men—to step in be- 
quire sympathy, and the tenderest treatment,” in cases | tween a man and his allegiance to Christ. We can have 
and others, unite with the new | nothing to fear from fanciful, heterodox, and nonsensi- 
ie to bell , adr church, rather than to be separated from ‘‘their hus- | a! private interpretation. If men will run their head 
me be (and | hands, or parents, or brothers,”--who have so recently | 2gainst wall at mid-day, they must be content to re- 
for those ‘‘females” “whom even the touching We have done well in leaving mere usages to their 
ublic net u considerations” of separation from their husbands, or |°W® merits. No tythes are received from anise, mint 
use Without placing] parents, or brothers,” ‘‘have not been sufficient to re-| 294 cummin. But is there no laxity here? No. Means 
the candour to use| move from their steadfast attachment to [the M. E. C.}} grace which have the suffrage of Christain experi- 
thie the church of their choice,” acting, as they do, from | are not found in the list of mere usages. Means 
Fe wan Bly Maoh Me is oh tee 1 yap corrected’ By principle, we think it but just that this “that is writ- of grace—who that desires grace will contemn the 
id hs ita at, 1. ‘Statistical details are carefully |ten shall be recorded for a memorial of them.” The | ™eans to obtain it! What shall be the reply of any to 
ad the difference between the condition of the friends of chris- | not”’—neglect not—“the 
s, that the figures, which | tian liberty, who, to oblige fr: rf ; assembling of yourselves.” When? At times when two 
ic, that those who originate these state-| church. and th At the place where the Christians worship. In the pub- 
details, 3. By admitting, “there may have | the lovefeast. But, I find I am getting within the limits 
been, possibly, out of five hundred thousand members, dition, and in| of the Address “to the ministers and members” of our 
or amount of sacrifice, of incalculable importance. If 
ded male and female, who have | virtue is to be estimated by self-denial, the friend 
f seceded. We believe this to be the utmost extent.” Iiberty in th y denial, the tends of pline, which very beautifully describes and forcibly com- 
‘| Very well. And what does all this prove2 Why it rate 4 * : tg Ppiscopal church, gain all the | mends our duties. 
demonstrates, that because statistical details, &c., are not : When commenced this letter I knew not where 
given, and only some 4, or 5,000 males and females have others » A i . nd a aa othe:s of a conceded right— should be conducted—you will, therefore, the more rea- 
seceded, that the ‘‘Associated Methodist churches” do ving, and others yet to live. S. | dily pardon my desultory course. Now that we are mem- 
ma now number 30,000 or 40,000. But how, indeed, in bers of a community, operating on principles practically 
of firures which will For the Methodist Protestant. new us, us avoid the common error of professing 
i ie, has our animadverter ascertained the facts? oe ourselves the “friends of religion’? without a proper 
The ready answer is, “It is, indeed, more than have| Beloved Brothe qualification of the phrase, in its use. Looking 
{ { any knowledge or information of.” Who now will dis. th ove ; “W r.—As we have now taken our place in | author, I was convinced that, “few expressions are more 
_ (CC pate? In the Ohio Conference alone. ‘ “d e grea amily of Christian communities—as one | unmeaning: or, su ing the words, * ; 
ne, “some 4,000” are | church comprising many—we t 
: numbered. here’ are eleven Conferences. ‘More diate all the im g many—we cannot too carefully repu- | gion,” the “friends of religion,” to have a meaning, the 
v than we have any knowledge or information of?” Who ia A, tere improper feelings of the mere sectarist: our] common meaning is very absurd. The words, according 
then shall believe what ve” don’t “know?” To dis. one business is, to be coadjutors in the great cause of | to their acceptation in other instances, imply somewhat 


| | | prove, should you not give ‘f whieh wild net ane ‘whone inst In all the successes of this cause, by | of benefit or honour conferred on religion by its friends. 


"OF this the Magazine and Review observes, “that so 
far as it represents such an amount of ‘ministers’ and 
‘communicants’ as seceders from the Methodist Episco-. 
pal church, to constitute the Associated Methodist 
churches, it is notoriously untrue; and that the publish- 
ers of it, from whomsoever they ‘understand’ it, have 
been grossly imposed on.” The Magazing and Review 
would not, however, have thus noticed thi8 paragraph, 
“had the statement been simply that the Associated 
Methodist churches comprised between 300 and 400 


faa « 


England. ‘The Methodist Magazine and Review,” 
does not thus interpret—but is certain that “the obvi- 
ous design of the statement has been to induce the pub- 
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ou would have th ; whose instrumentality soever effected, we should rejoice, | N iotan § 
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ours. Religion, the religion of the gospel, provides for 
our most urgent want, saves us in our most imminent 
peril, gives us in this world, for variety and woe a rea- 
sonable, happy service,—and in the next, for endless 
misery, a crown of unfading glory. These are some of 
the things religion does for man; who, in return, com. 
monly rejects it with scorn, or, professing to believe, 
disgraces it with his practice. Who then, shall dare, 
without feelings of entire dependence) call himself the 
riend of religion (as if he gave and did not take from 
ber.) Who presume toexpress himself as the advocate, 
the patron of its cause, when it is indeed, by the ordi- 
nance of its gracious Author, our patron, our advocate; 
and we all dependent on its good offices in our inmost 
souls, for our every hope of health and life.” S. 


SELECT EXTRACTS, 


THE VOICE OF GOD. 


“It is here, however—it is IN THE COOL OF THE EVEN- 
ING, in the retirement of silence and solitude, when not 
a breath is stirring around us, that the voice of God is 
oftenest heard. Elhjah was commanded to take his 
stand upon the mountain; and he beheld the mountain 
rent with a whirlwind; and after the whirlwind an earth- 
quake; and after ‘he earthquake a conflagration. Yet 
Jehovah was notin the whirlwind, nor in the earthquake, 
nor in the conflagration. Buta sTILL SMALL VOICE suc- 
ceeded, and that voice was the voice of Jeheyzh. 

‘‘Happy he who hears it as Elijah did! im the way of 
duty, and charged with a confidential commission. But 
let it come how it may, and for what purpose it may, yet 
let him hearit. ‘The still small voice of God can never 
fail to bring with it a blessing: and in the cool of the 
evening, in the privacy of the garden, the heart is most 
open to its impressive message. 

‘It may be a voice of warning: but it will still be in 
mercy. Q, hear it, and be thankful. Drink in the solemn 
menace, and prostrate thyself. Escape for thy life from 
the course and companions it denounces. Escape, lest 
thou be consumed in their iniquity. O, haste then and 
“escape! for the sun, whose beams shall soon be hid in 

e smoke of vengeance,is already rising upon the earth. 
Escape from the condemned crowd, and flee to the pri- 
vileged spot—to the little city of Zoar.* 

‘<It may come asa voice of chastisement. It may lay 
thee on the bed of sickness, or sweep away the delight of 
thine eyes. ‘Still hear its solemn import, and bethink 
thyself. Reflecton the abuse with which thou hast em- 
plores! every former.mercy: how little the hand of God 

ius been acknowledged in thy prosperity: what idols 
have usurped his supreme place in thy heart; how rapid 
the step with which thou \wert rushing on to eternal 
destruction—a lover of pleasure, and without God in the 
world.’ Hear thou the rod, and him that hath appointed 
it:f it is still sent to thee in mercy». Humble thyself in 
dust and ashes; pour out thy soul indeep penitence; 
kiss the Son, while his wrath is thus kindled but a little ;+ 
put thy trust in him, lest thou perish in the way. He 
may demand the cutting off a right hand, or the plucking 
out aright eye; but ‘it is profitable for thee that one of 
thy members should perish, and not that thy whole yan 
should be cast into hell’§ If Eli cannot enter. 
heaven with his sons—let him enter by himself—and re. 
joice with trembling. | 

“But there are those to whose ear the voice of God 
comes in tones of unmingled delight; who languish and 
ever fuint for it, as the panting hart in the desert for the 
water spring. These are the children of God; the 
despised saints of the world: but who can be more 
despised by the world than they themselves despise the 
world’s frivolous and short hved enjoyments. Though 
they are in the world, they are not of the world; they 
are travellers to a better country, to a more abiding city. 
The day is to them a time of probation; they conscien- 
tiously discharge the duties that lie before them, and 
fulfil the work of the day in its day. But they pant for 
the season of refreshment; for the cool of the evening; 
for the hour of meditation and prayer; for that decline 
of the sun’s heat and garish splendor, in which the worl 
recedes, and heaven opens before them. They hear the 
voice of God walking inthe garden, and joyfully go forth 
to meet him; they press furward from the shades, and 
are not afraid. 

“Every thing, then, around them, gives a token of 
God’s presence; the solemn stillness, the soothing twi- 
light, the tinkling sheep bell, the village curfew, the 
rippling stream, the fragrant breath of thé wild hedge- 


* Gen. xix. 23. 
Ps. ii, 12. 


t Mich. vi. 9. 
Matt. v. 29. 


row, the even song of the woodlands; the harmonious 
carol of nature poured forth from every quarterand every 
object in-praise of the great Creator. Here is no discord: 
the garden of Eden is again open; the flaming sword is 
withdrawn. Man is at peace with God, and all things 
are at peace with man. 

‘It was thus the holy Psalmist mused. Retiring from 
the concerns of the world, he, too, sought communion 
with God; he sought the cool of the evening, and heard 
his voice walking in the garden. He saw the work of 
his hands, in the firmament opening above; and in the 
various tribes of animals spread below, rejoicing in the 
deep forest, and in the grecn pasture, and in the balmy 
air, and in the rustling waters. But most of all did he 
see God in the wonderful structure of his own kind; in 
the condescending grace displayed to him; in the dig.- 
nity to which he is advanced by the great mystery of 
redemption—raised from the dust to rank with angels, 
from sin to the friendship of God himself. | 

“It was this last thought that overwhelmed him with 
astonishment,and compelled him toexclaim, as the head, 
the heart, and the tongue of the thronging temple aroun:! 
hin, the-priest of the hallowed altar before which he 
bowed: 


When I contemplate the heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou art arraying,* 
What is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
Yea, the son of the ground,® that thou visitest him? 
Behold,* thou hast made him little lower than the 
angels, 
And crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou hast given him dominion over the works of thy 
hands; | 
Thou hast put every thing under his feet: 
All flocks and herds, even the beasts of the forest, 
The birds of the air, and the fishes of the sea, 
Traversing the paths of the waters. 
O Jehovah! our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name in all the earth! 


Dr. dohn Mason Good. 


* These pessages are rendered strictly from the He- 
‘brew; and show fully, among other things, that the 
| psalm was intended as an evening song of praise. 


From the Juvenile Forget Me Not. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
“I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid.” 


Amidst the thrilling leaves, Thy voice 
At evening’s fail drew near; 

Father! and did not man rejoice, 
That blessed sound to hear? 


Did not his heart within him burn, 
Touched by the solemn tone? 
Not so! for never to return, 
Its purity was gone. 


Therefore, midst holy stream and bower, 
His spirit shook with dread, 
And called the cedars in that hour, 
To veil his conscious head. 


Oh! in each wind, each fountain’s flow, 
tach whisper of the shade, 
‘\ Grant me, my God! thy voice to know, 
And not to be afraid! 


BEAUTIFUL SIMILIES. 


‘‘We read that, in certain climates of the world, the 
gales that spring from the land carry a refreshing smell 
out to sea, and assure the watchful pilot that he is ap- 
proaching to a desirab’e and fruitful coast, when as ye! 
he cannot discern it with his eyes. And, to take up 
once more the comparison ef life to a voyage, in like 
manner it fares with those, who have steadily and reli- 
riously pursued the course which Heaven pointed out 
to them. We shall sometimes find by their conversa- 
tion towards the end of their days, that they are filled 
with hope, and peace, and joy: which, like those re- 
freshing gales and reviving odours to the seaman, are 
breathed forth from Paradise upon their souls; and give 
them to understand with certainty, that God is bringing 
them unto their desired haven.”? %\ 


\ 


‘In this situation, the devout Christian may be com- 
pared to a traveller journeying towards some fair city, 
in which he has beforehand established a good corres- 


pondence. He has climbed the hill that stands next to 
it; and, though the distance still forbids him to take @ 
distinct survey of it, yet the prospect of its towers and 
buildings rising before him, of its spires and pinnacles 
glittering in the air, and of peace and pleasantness in 
its borders, revives his Leart. The consideration of his 
past perils and fatigues, now gives him pleasure. He 
is thankful to gracious Providence, that has led him al- 
most through them, and brought him to a point, whence 
he has a downward and direct way to a place of rest and 
abode; in which he will meet with a cordial reception, 
and be delighted with new scenes of beauty, magnifi- 
cence, and wonder. With such satisfaction, doth faith 
fill the heart of the religious pilgrim and stranger, when 
he has nearly travelled through the changes and chances 
of this mortal life, and feels himself approaching to the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the abiding city.” 


CHRISTIAN BENEVOLENCE. 


__ Our particular destinies are connected with those of 
mankind This is an homage which the Christian reli- 
gion justly challenges, and which it alone merits. ‘Ne- 
ture says love thyself alone; domestic education says 
love your family; the national says love your country; 
but religion says, love all mankind, without exception. 
She is better acquainted with our interests, than our 
natural instinct is, or our parentage, or politics. 

The religion which condemns love of ourselves, and 
which enjoins the love of mankind, is not self-contradic- 
tory, as certain sophists have alleged; she exacts the sa- 
crifice of our passions only to direct them toward the 
general felicity; and by inculcating upon us the obliga- 
tion of loving all men, she furnishes us with the only 
real means of loving ourselves. —De St. Pierre. 


GLEANINGS, 


For the Methodist Protestant. : 
ABUSES OF THE DOCTRINES OF PROVIDENCE, 
Dialogue VI. 


A. Doubtless, every man's choice and conduct deter- 
mine toa great extent his lot and occupation; but not 
seldom, a course of life much better fitted to his temper 
and abilities than the one he would fain substitute for it, 
has year after year, and in spite of his reluctances, fixed 
his place and employment in society; and this unchosen 
lot has, if we may so speak, been constructed from the 
floating fragments of other men’s furtunes, drifted by 
the accidents of wind and tide across the billows of life, 
till they were stranded at the very spot where the indi- 
vidual, for whom they were destined, was ready to re- 
ceive them. 

C. By such strong and nicely fitted movements of Pro- 
vidence, it is that the tasks of life are distributed where 
they best may be performed, and its burdens apportioned 
where best they may be sustained. | : 

B. By accidents of birth or connexion, the bold, the 
sanguine, the energetic, are led into the front of the 
field of arduous exertion, while by similar fortuities, 
quite as often as by choice, the pusillanimous, the fickle, 
the faint-hearted, are suffered to spend their days under 
the shelter of ease, and in the recesses of domestic tran- 
quility. 

A. But who shall profess to understand his icular 
temper, and so to estimate his talents, as might qualify 
him to anticipate the special dispensations of Providence 
in his own case? : 

C. Such knowledge, surely, every wise man will con- 
fess is too wonderfn] for him. To the supreme intelli- 


‘gence alone it belongs to distribute to every one his lot, 


and to ‘‘fix the bounds” of his abode. 


B. Yet there are persons, whose persuasious of what 
ought to be their place and destiny is so confidently held, 
that a long life of disappointment does not rob them of 


their hypothesis of self-love; and just in proportion to 
the firmness of their faith in a particular Providence, 
will be their propensity to quarrel with heaven, as if it 
debarred them from their right in deferring to antici 

pate their anticipated destiny. 

A. Presumption, when it takes its commencement in 
religion, naturally ends in impiety. 

C. Men who look no further than the present scene, 
may, with less glaring inconsistency, vent their vexation 
in accusing the blindness and impartiality of fate which 
has held their eminent talents and their peculiar merits 
so long under the veil of obscurity— 

A. But those who acknowledge at once a disposing 
providence and a future life, might surely find considera- 
ations proper for imposing silence upon such Murmurings | 


disappointed ambition. 
\ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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B. Let it be granted toa man that his vanity does not 
deceive him, when he complains that adverse fortune 


has prevented his entering the very course upon which 


nature has fitted him to shine, and has, with unrelenting 


severity confined him, year after year, toa drudgery in 
which he was not qualified to win even acommon measure 


of success.— 


A. Allthis may be true: but if the complainant be a 
Christian, he cannot find it difficult to admit that this 


clashing of his fortune with his capacities or his tastes 
may have been the very exercise necessary to insure his 
ultimate welfare. Who will deny that the reasons of the 
divine conduct towards those who are in training for an 
endless course must always lie an infinite distance be- 


yond the range of created vision’ 


C. Who shall venture to surmise what course of events 


may best foster the germ of an imperishable life? 


B. Or who conjecture what contraventions of the 
hopes and interests of an individual may find their rea- 


sons and necessity in the wide universe of consequences 


incalculably remote? 


A. Whether the promise “that all things shall work 
together for good to those who love God,” is to be ac- 


complished by perpetual sunshine or by incessant storms, 
no one can anticipate in his own case. 

C. Or, if any one were excepted, it must be the en- 
thusiast, who might almost with certainty calculate upon 
receiving a dispensation the very reverse of that which 
he fondly anticipated. . 

B. He might thus calculate, both because his expecta- 
tions are in themselves exorbitant and improbable; and 
because the presumptuous temper from which they spring 
loudly calls for the rebuke of heaven. 

A. Should we meet again for purposes of studying our 
Author, we shall not add anew chapter to ‘Natural His- 
tory of Enthusiasm’—but shall take a part of one. 

B. The subject is not concluded. 

C. Nor can I consent to leave it until it is. 


POETRY. 


THE LIVING AND THE DEAD. 


Maren! whose mirthful glances speak 
- Youth’s fulness of delight, 
The opening rose upon whose cheek 
Is delicately bright 
As the spring flowers, thy hand hath wove 
Thy sunny locks among, 
All radiant in the light of love, 
Forsake the festal throng: 
Draw near and bow thy graceful head, 
To gaze upon the youthful dead. 


See! on her pale and placid brow, 
Parts the dark wavy hair; 

Upon her breast her hands of snow 
Are clasp’d, as if in prayer; 

And yet there lingers on her face, 
Like moonlight on the wave, 

Shedding o’er all a tender grace, 
The angel smile she gave, 

When from this pale but lovely clay, 

The sainted spirit pass’d away. 


Maiden! what recks that spirit now 
How fair its earthly shrine; 

That its frail dwelling-place below 
Was beautiful as thine? 

Those faded charms, but yesterday, 
Like thine resplendent shone; 

A few short hours, and wan decay 
May prey upon thine own. 

Yet shudder not! think’st thou that she 

Would now exchange her lot with thee? 


No! she must chill and tasteless deem 
The cup of earthly joy; 

For she has tasted of the stream 
Of bliss without alloy. 

Youth its gay vision may unfold 
Before thy dazzled eye; 

Its brightest dreams are dark and cold, 
To that reality 

Which mortal fancy cannot paint, 

The bliss of the ascended saint! 


Devote not at the world’s vain shrine, 
Maiden, thy youthful heart; 

But give thy love to things divine, 
Immortal as thou art! 

Then if thy oe thy treasure, be 
Beyond the changing skies, 

The opening grave shall seem to thee 

. . The gate of paradise; 
And death will be the angel sent 
To call thee home from banishment. 


Youth's Instructor. 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, MARCH 18, 1831. 


—_ 


On the opposite page will be found, mr extracts from 
letters, gratifying intelligence of our prosperity as a 
church. We have also taken the liberty of copying from 
the New York Evangelist, a brief notice of the revival 
in that place. 


It is not confined to the city; it extends throughout the 
state. Indeed the triumphs of Christianity are borne to 
us on the wingsof every wind. The North is giving up, 
and the South is not keeping back. East and West are 
witnessing the marvellous deeds of our Immanuel and 
sounding aloud the victories of his dominion. There is 
a mighty religious influence pervading these United 
States. It is as itshould be. While infidelity, sneaking- 
ly hid itself under the mantle of some religionism, that 
it might the more readily accomplish its malign machi- 
nations, the Christian was too apt to relax in his vigi- 
lance and labours, vainly thinking that the peace and 
stability of the religion of his hopes, were already se- 
cured by the extinction of its enemies. He forgot that 
a treacherous friend is worse than a declared foe; that open 
enmity is better than masked malignity. If he had not been 
rendered near-sighted by the wiliness of Satan, he would 
sometimes have detected amidst the sacredness of the sanc- 
tuary and under the sanctity of the priestly garment, the 
protean form of infidelity, striving in the darkness of al- 
legory or viciousness of misconstruction, to sap with un- 
holy hands the foundations of that religion, without 
which the good man, of all men, would be most misera- 
dle. He might have discerned that under the fair flowers 
of trrth, pointed out to him by some arch-hypocritical 
infidel, scepticism lay coiled, ready to sting with fatal 
certainty, the hand that was reached forth to pluck. 


But the danger from hidden treachery is now passing 
away. Infidelity, conceiving itself to be sufficiently 
strong, and thinking its opponents lulled into security by 
the voice of flattery and self-congratulation, has sprung 
forth from the dark labyrinths of hypocrisy in which it 
had wound itself, and is now openly attempting far and 
wide, by day and by night, to sustain itself against the 
potency of Christianity, by the keenness of polished rid- 
icule or dazzling glitter of glossed argument. And we 
rejoice that itisso. The war-cry of infidelity has peal- 
ed along the walls of Zion; and its watchmen are now 


aloud, “Come up to the help of the Lord aguinst the 
mighty!” 


It is well said that Christianity is aggressive. The true 
Christian is not content that the citadel of his faith is 
impregnable, and that he can Jaugh at the impotent as- 
saults of his enemies. But he sallies forth in the strength 
of his Lord against the camp of the wicked, rejoicing 
that one can put a thousand and two ten thousand to 
flight. As Telemachus was shielded and rendered in- 
vincible by the invisible A2gis, the Christian knows that 
the truth of God is the shield of his faith and the strength 
of his arm; and he can stand unmoved amidst the mul- 
titude of the ungodly, confuting the wisdom of the 
wise and stopping the mouths of gainsayers. Let 
the kings of the earth assemble themselves togeth- 
er, and the people imagine a vain thing; let them 
take counsel against the Lord and his annointed; He 


that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh them into deri- 


awake and sounding the alarm in its streets and crying | 


ston; He shall bring to nought the cunning of the crafty 
and the pride of the mighty counsellor. 

We have demonstrative evidence daily that if infideli- 
ty imagined, in boldly disclosing herself, she could cope 
with Christianity on equal ground, she widely miscalcu- 
lated her strength. She has suffered defeat after defeat. 
She has ever been beaten in argument; and the toils in 
which she had caught the feet of many, are torn to pie~ 
ces. Her ranks are daily thinned by desertion, and we 
hope the time is not far distant when she will only be 
known as the name of a deformed thing that once was. 
Revivals of religion are every where breaking forth. 
Christianity is visiting, as always is the case, the poor 
and the ignorant, and the outcast, and the wretched. 
But she also stands forth in the halls of the great and in’ 
the academies of the learned, and commands the admi- 
ration, affection, and obedience of those surrounded by 
the fascinations of luxury, as well as the assent and 
pious adoration of him, whose mind is exalted by the 
pride of science and the honors that superior talent con- 
fers. In many of our most respectable colleges, religion 
is exercising widely its purifying influence,—its regener- 
ating power over the minds of the students. They are 
learning with other pursuits to seek the wisdom that 
cometh from above. We are glad on this account. What 
may not be expected from the goings forth of these 
young men into the various parts of our country, carry- 
ing with them sound heads, holy hearts, and tongues in- 
spired by the Holy Ghost! In five or six colleges in the 
Northern, Eastern, and Western States, a glorious work 
of religion has commenced, and is progressing under 
favourable auspices. Sixty or more of the students, 
it is estimated, have passed from death unto life. _ 

‘Let thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth as it 
is heaven.” 


The Rev. Thomas H. Stockton requests us to state 
that the Maryland Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, will meet in Pitt street Church, in 
this city, on Tuesday the 29th inst. 

The Ministers and Delegates, on their arrival here, 
will please to call at the book store of brother John J. 
Harrod, No. 172, Baltimore street, where they will find 
directions to the places provided for their accommoda- 
tion. 

March 14th. ~ 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


*“S.” has done his work so well that G. fears to risk a 
comparison: so he must himself Jay the top-stone. He 
is a master-builder that need not be ashamed. 

‘“P. B. H.”’ as he no doubt has since ascertained, was 
anticipated by ‘“‘A lover of truth.” We shall be happy 
however, to hear from him again. He is one of the 
pillars of our strength. 

_What has become of ‘“‘W.”? We hope he will not let 
the ink dry in the stand. 

We would be delighted if the author of the “Essay on 
the Divine Existence,” would favor us with some more 
of his thoughts. 

We need but to ask for “Antioch” and “F. W.” and 
they will not be found wanting. ( ? ) 

“Elder” and “D.”” We would stir up their pure minds 
by way of remembrance. 


“Compiler” is received, and shall be gladly published. 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mass. Western, Feb. 17, 1831. 

Dear brother,—This is to inform you that our Society 
in the city of Boston, is in a prosperous state. The Lord 
is watering the little vine which, we believe, his own 
hand hath planted. It is daily taking deeper root, and 
its branches are extending. The Church is united ana 
increasing, and more serious and attentive congregations 


I think I never witnessed. On the last night in the year, 
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we had a watch-night, that proved a very solemn and 
interesting time; and our last Quarterly meeting was 
truly a refreshing season. A better love-feast I have not 
attended for some years. Several of our brethren of the 
M. E. Church, were present and testified that they were 
blest in meeting withus. * * * * * 


Our Constitution is well received in these parts, and 
we are much pleased with the ‘‘Methodist Protestaat.” 
We think it one of the best periodicals we have seen. 
The selections are excellent and calculated to nourish 
and improve the mind. We are highly gratified to find 
that personal altercation is not to be admitted within its 
columns. 

The first Massachusett’s Conference commenced on 
the 3d of last October. The next will be held on the 
first Monday in April, 1831. 

Respectfully, your’s, 
JOSEPH SNELLING. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky, Feb. 19, 1831. 

Dear Brothers—The arrival of the ‘*Methodist Pro- 
testant’”’ has been hailed with satisfaction by the friends 
of Ecclesiastical liberty in this section of country. Com- 
paratively few, however, are yet awake to this impor- 
tant subject. Those publications, that were calculated 
to elicit investigation, and convince the mind of its ne- 
cessity, Lave been but partially circulated, and have 
gone forth under unfavorable auspices; the men in pow- 
er have exerted tlicir ingenuity and influence to pre- 
possess the people against the light that maketh mani- 
fest. I rejoice, however, that those, who have had the 
opportunity of reading, and have possessed the inde- 
pendence of mind to think for themselves, are generally 
well disposed to the good cause. It is desirable to 
know in what way we can most conveniently obtain 
your books, and whether you now have, or shortly will 
have books deposited in Louisville, Ky.; as a few of us 
have determined, so soon as we can procure your dis- 
cipline, if approved, to adopt it, and make a common 
cause with those who have embarked in the ship bear- 
ing the flag, ‘‘Mutual Rights.” It is matter of congra- 
tulation that Heaven has deigned to recognize the child 
of religious liberty; and, although it has been stigma- 
tized by its enemies as a rickety urchin, it is growing in 
stature and beauty, and in favor with God and man. 
May prosperity and happiness crown its future destiny. 

Yours in Gospel bands, L. J. 


_ New York, March 2, 1831. 

Dear Brother Harrod:—In compliance with your re- 
quest in the last letter I received, I send you a very im- 
perfect sketch of the revival of religion in this city. 
Truly the Lord is doing wonders. 

With regard to ourselves we have cause of thankful- 
ness. Our meetings have been of the most interesting 
character. 

The old society, some of them, begin to wonder at 
the signs of the times. They dont know how to account 
for our large congregations, nor for our numerous con- 
versions. Some of their families have obtained religion 
among us, and joined us. They are ready to enquire— 
Can any good things come out of Nazareth? 

Our Love Feast last night was of the most interesting 
character; many of the recent converts bore witness of 
Jesus’ power to save. After the peculiar exercises of 
love feast were closed, and an opportunity given for 
several who desired to join class, an invitation was given 
to the seekers of religion to come up to the place of 
prayer. Very soon the place was crowded, several 
souls professed to have obtained peace, and as fast as 
they could be removed to seats, their place was filled 
up by other mourners from the congregation. You will 
be surprised to learn, probably, that on this occasion 
the house was wholly filled, yet no tickets were given 
to any who did not profess to be desirous to seek the 


Lord, or to such as are members of other churches. 
Hallelujah, the Lord reigneth! L. R. REESE. 
Clinton Hall, Feb. 28th, 1831. 
Our societies on this shore, so far as my knowledge 
extends, are much engaged. At the Nine Bridges there 
is a great work. Less than twelve months ago brother 
Melven, of Caroline county, determined to preach there 
once in every four weeks, and formed a society consist- 
ing of five whites and three coloured. ‘Two of the 
whites were at the time members of the old church. 
Since that periud I have occasionally visited the place, 
and yesterday preached there and took in two members. 
The society now amounts to twenty-eight whites and 
six coloured, and from the present prospect I think it 
likely that we shall have a society of one hundred mem- 
bers there before twelve months more shall have passed 
away; and four unstationed preachers have agreed to 
give them Sabbath preaching every week. For the in- 
formation of those uncharitable individuals who state, 
we “do not go inlo the highways and hedges to call sinners 
to repentance,’ 1 will state that, so far as I am informed, 
the members of this society have been awakened by the 
preaching of the Methodist Protestants; and there are 


but two who belonged to the Methodist E. church. 
P. B. H. 


Rev. Phineas Price, writes as follows:——Bethel, Penn. 

I am very much pleased with the Methodist Protes- 
tant, and will do all I can to encourage it. 

It is only one year, the 6th of Dec. last, since myself 
and wife withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal 
church. At that time I did not know that there was 
another reformer within twenty-five miles of where I 
lived. 

I withdrew from a conviction of its being my duty. 
I have no hard feelings towards my old brethren asa 
church; on the contrary, 1 wish they may live near to 
God. 

1 have spent all the flower of my life in travelling and 
preaching for the M. E. church. I will now strive to 
spend and be spent to hold up the hands of my breth- 
ren in the Methodist Protestant church. There is no- 
thing lays so neat\my heart as the salvation of the souls 
of my fellow men. 

I have much of the opposition and persecution of the 
first followers of John Wesley to bear, but none of these 
things move me. God is with me and still owns my Ia- 
bours, and has added ten or twelve more to our num- 
ber this year. 


REVIVAL IN NEW YORK CITY. 

The revival in this city still appears to be gradually 
increasing. Most of the Presbyterian churches, it is 
believed, have in some measure, felt its influence, and 
shared in the instrumentality of winning souls to Christ. 

We are happy to state that some of our Baptist bre- 
thren are coming up “to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.” We are informed that in one or more of 
their churches, the meetings have become of late, very 
interesting, and that their prospects of an extensive 
blessing are very encouraging. ae . 

An increasing interest in the work is still manifested 
in the Reformed Dutch churches. In. some of these 
churches and congregations, we understand, a peculiar- 
ly solemn and interesting state of feeling prevails. The 
Rev. Mr. Chase of the Marine Church is also permitted 
to see the work of the Lord still prospering in his hands. 

In both of the Protestant Methodist Churches, there 
has been a revival for two or three months past. Four 
days meetings have been attended in the two churches, 
at which, several of the Presbyterian ministers were 
present, and assisted in the services. In each of these 
churches, meetings are attended every evening in the 
week. Andin the Attorney street church prayer meet- 
ings are held daily at six in the morning. 

it is of vast importance to the interest of the revival, 
that Christians of different denominations contend—not 
with one another—but with the common enemy; that 
they be quick to discover and faithful to correct the 
fuults—not of others—but of themselves; and that they 


“ 


pray with much faith, importunity, and perseverante:— 
‘*Thy kingdom come,” feeling a perfect willingness 
that God should work by whom he will. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


Sentence of the Pirates.—T. J. Wansley, and Charles. 
Gibbs, convicted of the murder of Wm. Thornby, Cap- 
tain, and Wm. Roberts, mate of the brig Vineyard, are 
sentenced to be executed on the 22d of April next, in 
New York. 

North Eastern boundary.—The decision of the king of 
the Netherlands, on the boundary question is condemned 
and ridiculed in the English papers generally. We are 
all apt enough to question the right of what is not exact- 
ly to our advantage. Some of our people find fault with 
it because they say NewYork state is a gainer at the ex- 
pense of Maine. The British colonists quarrel with it 
because by the decision they are deprived of the protec- 
tion of their own government, and placed under the au- 
thority of the United States. Thus various are people’s 
tastes, and complaints. Thus difficult to please all. 

Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road.—Our country friends 
who are in the habit of employing a driver and team of 
five or six horses in sending away a load of sixteen bar- 
rels of flour to market, at the rate of about twenty miles 
a day over the best turn-pike roads, will perhaps be a lit- 
tle surprised when we inform them that, on the Rail 
Road, last week, loads of seventy-five barrels of flour 
were repeatedly brought from Ellicott’s Mills to Balti- 
more by a single horse only. The distance was travelled 
with ease in two hours, being at the rate of six and half 
miles an hour. Much greater loads than these have been 
heretofore drawn by one horse; but, the fact we have 
just stated will nevertheless be deemed sufficiently strik- 
ing to illustrate the utility and value of Rail Roads, and 
the ease, cheapness, rapidity and certainty, with which 
commodities may be transported on them, either to or 
from market.—Balt. Amer. 

It is said the large steam engine from York Pa. is now 
undergoing some alteration, but will soon be ready for 
operation on the Rail Road. 

Susquehanna.—In the Columbia Spy, of the 10th, it is 
stated the “Susquehanna is now entirely clear of ice and 
in fine navigable order. On Monday the water was 
within four inches of being as high as it was on the 8th 
of January 1828.” 

Coal for Steam boats.—We learn from the Providence 
American, that the steam boat President, Captain E. S. 
Bunker, which left New York on Tuesday, at 4 A. M. ar- 
rived at Providence the same evening at 11 o’clock. It | 
is added, she used coal instead of wood on the passage, 
and the experiment proved entirely satisfactory. 

Steam boats.—Line of steam boats between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, commenced running on Saturday. 

Militia of the United States.—The whole number of 
militia in the United States and territories, according to 
the returns, most of which have been given since, 1830, 
amounts to 1,190,853; of this number 188,615 is ratea as 
the strength of the New York militia, and 182,285, that 
of Pennsylvania.—Phil. Ing. 

Lafayette Land.—From a letter received by the editor 
of the American Farmer, it seems that the Florida lands 
of Lafayette are in market. He has requested Mr. Skin- 
ner of Baltimore to execute an unqualified power of at- 
torney to sell, at public or private sale, one half of his 
Florida lands. Thanks to the amiable Lafayette for thus 
taking care that the interests of the good people of Flo- 
rida shall not suffer from 34,000 acres of land, laying 
waste and unoccupied in the heart of the country. 

Martinique.—An insurrection of the negroes has late- 
ly taken place here. Incendiary acts have been com- 
mitted, houses plundered; and many of the insurrection- 
ists have been executed. The blacks plead the example 
of the French revolutionists as an apology for their ris- 
ing. 

Europe.—No accounts have been received of the sue- 
cess of the Russian operations against Poland. 

Belgium has not yet chosen a sovereign. It is thought 
by some that it will unite itself with France. Nothing 
new of a political character from Great Britain. 

France.—l\t is reported on good grounds that there has 
been in France an extensive renunciation of Catholicism, 
and a general adoption of Protestant principles. This 
report is confirmed in an account given by the Rev. Mr. 
Judkin, minister of the Jew’s chapel; who, “ton the ew- 
thority of the British Consul at Paris,’’ states that 1800 
persons, of whom 400 were priests, had relinquished the 
Gallican church, and adopted the principles of the Re- | 
formation since the fall of Charles the tenth. 


“The thought that ] have wiped away the tears from 
the eyes of but one unfortupate fellow-creature, would 
wipe away mine own in my dying moments.” 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


EPISTOLARKY. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


The following is a letter from a minister of the gos- 
pel toa young ady in Baltimore. Its spirit, style, and 
sentiment, are well calculated to impress the mind with 
a deep feeling of the insignificance of those things which 
are seen, and of the necessity of having respect to those 
things which are not seen; which are eternal. 


Bordlington, March 8th, 1831. 


My Dear Friend,—The following thoughts were hasti- 
thrown into a Jetter, upon the reception of yours, and 
would have been immediately sent on, if a suitable con- 
veyance had offered. I scarcely know what to write. 
My mind is vagrant, my heart is faint, and my whole sys- 
tem is sorely pressed down with disease. . i seem to be 
bending over the brink of the grave, holding human life 
feebly with one hand, and catching at immortality with 
the other. My spirits are Jow, and earth offers no cor- 
dial potent enough to revive them. Religion, alone, 
daughter of the skies, can offer the cup of balmy con- 
solation. She, ever welcome guest, desceuding from the 
bowers of paradise, brings ample supplies of the river 
that makes glad the city of God, and invites poor, sin- 
sick, restless man, to partake of the draught, to rejoice 
and live. How can we then, refuse the proffered gift? 
‘Man, sin-deluded ranges through every department of 
nature, and is doomed at Jast, to return comfortless and 
weep over the deep solitude of his own heart. Wealth, 
honour, fame, all exhibit specious and glittering appear- 
ances, which age too apt to lure the affections of the 
gay and unregenerate—and divert them from the path 
of self-denying virtue. An immortal spirit cannot find 
happiness in perishable objects. It is destined to live 
commensurately with God, and in its ultimate aims must 
transcend the limits of this life, and take eternity in its 
range. How meagre and earth-tending are the viewsof 
the mass of mankind. The child that eagerly pursues 
the glowing shadow of the rainbow as it sweeps rapidly 
over the green sward, acts as rationally as most men. 
They follow phantoms and reap the air. Let you and me 
therefore disdain to fasten the affections of our immor- 
tal and rational spirits on any of the appendages of this 
little atom of earth, but let us send them forth, like 
Noah's dove over the vast ocean of eternity, that they 
may bring some green sprigs from the trees of life, 
which grow in the garden of the Lord. Have you never 
in fancy winged your flight to some bold elevation in 
nature, where you could survey the amplitude and glory 
of creation? Have you not there gazed rapturously 
upon those mighty glories of light, that roll magnifi- 
cently through measureless space? How earth sinks into 
littleness from this observation. It is a little dark speck 
in the beautiful blue field—the sepulchre of the human 
family—the area upon which sin and death have erected 
their throne, and ruled long with blood-shed and desola- 


scope of strong temptation. And if our houses be paint- 
ed with vermillion, and wainscotted with cedar, if our 
sofas be cushioned with velvet, and our pillows softened 
with down, there is great danger of becoming too fond 
of our earthly accommodations. Our only resort in 
every condition of life is the strong arm of Jesus. He 
alone is able to console in the gloomy hours of misfor- 
tune, and to guide safely through the flowery paths of 
ease, gilded with the light of a cloudless sun. Have you 
my dear friend, an experimental sense of his gracious 

ower, to pardon and console? If not, hesitate no 
ates Many of your invaluable moments have gone to 
eternity and made their report of yourconduct. Exam- 
ine the history of your past life and ascertain whether it 
will afford you any pleasure in the review. Would you 
be willing that your eternal destiny should depend upon 
the sentence that your own conscience must pass upon 
it. If not, oh fly with broken heart to the foot of the 
cross, and the bloody streams issuing from the side of 
Jesus shall wash you white. I am urgent, I am plain, I 
must be so: if | loved your soul less—I might be less 
importunate; a curse is my portion, unless | warn every 
man with faithfulness and earnestness. | see all persons, 
out of Christ walking on the edge of a mouldering bank, 
whose base is surged by the billows of the burning lake. 
A thousand accidents may precipitate them into its tide 
where they must burn forever. | must, therefore, lift my 
voice and cry death and hell are along your pathway, if 
peradventure, | may induce you to ponder your foot- 
Steps. Will you attend to the entreaties of a friend, and 


rest not day nor night, till you are renewed in the image 
of Christ. 


OBLTUARY. 


According to request we copy the following from the ‘‘Cor- 
respondent.” 

Brother Richman, was born February 26th, 1793, in 
New Brunswick, state of Jersey. His parents ultimately 
settled in Philadeiphia, where in the year 1811, after 
drinking the wormwood and the gall of repentance, he 
was made to taste the sweets and comforts of religion. 
In 1813, he married Mary, the youngest daughter of Ja- 
cob Scott, of Bensalem, Bucks county, Pa. And in 1816, 
he removed to the state of Ohio; and first settled in 
Muskingum county, but ultimately in Somerset, where 
he remained until his death. 

While he resided in Muskingum, he was licensed as a 
local preacher in the M. E. Church; which relation he 
sustained to that church, until the 6th of March 1829, 
when to follow his priociples, he was compelled to with- 
draw from her fellowship, and attach himself to the As- 
sociated Methodist Church. 

Soon after, he was appointed by the Quarterly Con- 
ference, to travel the Zanesvill circuit; on which he Ja- 
bored with zeal and success, until the first conference 
held in Cincinnati; where he was appointed general mis- 


He was a good English scholar, and his mind was im- 
proved by a course of general reading. He was for se- 
ven years a clerk tothe lower house of the legislature of 
this state: and was an associate judge for Perry count 
‘at the time of his death. These offices he filed with 
much credit to hiinself. 

As a preacher, Mr. R. was considered interesting. He 
had a clear, distinct, enunciation. His sentiments and 
language were chaste and good—above mediocrity. But 
it was in the government of his voice, that his greatest 
excellence, as aspeaker consisted: This was full and 
melodious: and he had over it the most perfect com- 
mand. He could manage it through all the shades of 
emphasis, and variety of inflection that were necessary 
to give interest and force to his subject. This talent was 
a natural gift. 

But it is a fact, that he never preached with as much 
zeal and success before, as he did after he left the old 
church. The additional eloquence with which he deliv- 
ered his sermons, attracted the attention of the citizens 
of his own town: and was subject of remark among in- 
telligent men, who were not professors of religion. 
From the time of his secession, until the event of his 
death, his appointments were as numerously attended, 
and his discourses excited as much interest in Somerset, 
as would the efforts of a talented stranger. He seems 
to have been exempt, in his better days, from the appli- 
cation of that general maxim, ‘‘a prophet is not without 
honor, save in his own country, and among his own kin- 
dred.” 

His death, was a very unexpected event. The an- 
nouncement of it produced, amongst his acquaintances, 
a general burst of feeling. His funeral was numerous- 
ly attended.—_While conveyed to the narrow house, his 
meinory was honored witha larger portion of sympathy, 
and a greater share of attention, than usually falls tothe 
lot of a fellow mortal. 

While in him, his wife has lost a companion, his chil- 
dren a father, his parents a son, and the community a 
valuable citizen; our infant establishment has also lost a 
useful member and minister. His talents would have 
enabled him to fill with acceptability any station in our 
church. He having been so long at the seat of govern- 
ment, had an opportunity of forming an acquaintance 
with the principal men in all the counties throughout the 
state: and being generally respected, these circumstan- 
ces gave him an advantage in Serving our cause that none 
other possesses. But he has gone, and we must submit 
to the dispensation of Providence. ‘‘His sun has set at 
nvon:’’ and he has journeyed to the land whence he shall 
not return. I am yours, &e. C. SPRINGER. 
= 

SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATIONS 


From the Sailor’s Magazine. 
MOUNT CARMEL. 


sionary for the ensuing year. During this year he ac- : se 

life, at his own residence, from an atttack of the bilious tract from a urna, OY an nglish Officer, on board 
fever, August 19th, 1830. - the Hydrios Brig of War, the Achilles. 


tion. Does not your soul kindle into allowable self-im- 
portance? Casta glance forward into futurity. In a lit- 
tle time earth will be a heap of smoking ruins, and all 


the gorgeous furniture of the heavens will be con- 
sumed—nothing will remain of this great fabric, but 
its inhabitants. They are eternal, imperishable, and as 
such must survive the death of nature—live in the bliss- 
ful presence of God, or in the sorrowful rezion of fire 
and wo. Look heavenward, and contemplate the inef- 
fable glories of the eternal kingdom and palace of God. 
There are his constant ministers, angels, archangels and 
beautiful saints, redeemed by the blood of Jesus. What 
is their joyous and perpetual avocation? Praise to God, 
upon their harps of gold, whose every string is tuned to 
the richest melody, yes melody infinitely sweeter than the 
soft notes, of the far off flute, floating through the mild 
air of an Italian evening, and mellowed by the smooth 
surface of an intervening lake. What have I said.—It 
is the — of heaven inspired by the breath of God. 
What IS the duration of their bliss and song? Eternity. 
I pause to muse, with wonder upon the word. Deep 
‘meaning word, may you always be present to our minds, 
to deter from sin and excite to virtue. Are we favoured 
with the privilege of living forever in heaven, and shall 
‘we by inordinate love of the world, live joyless here— 
die in despair and be forever undone. Ah no! Let us 
rather live upon the unsatisfying pittance, that cold- 
‘hearted charity may bestow, so we may be the disciples 
~of Jesus, and in the end be saved by his power. Rich in 
‘the love of God and man, we can pass happily through 
this short pilgrimage, though adversity may wound us 
with her sharpest arrows, and ring drops of sorrow from 
our burning brows. We need not, however, be entirely 
destitute of temporal blessings, in order to secure the 
complacency of God, but abandon the world, only so far 
‘es it may warp our attechments, and delude us with its 
fascinations. To live in affluence, is to live within the 


He retained his senses, and was calm and serene in his 
mind, through the whole of his sickness. At one period 
he was raised to ecstacy. _He expressed a desire to meet 
his fate, and be with Christ. The only consideration that 
seemed to afflict him, was the thoughts of leaving his 
helpless family. He studiously avoided, during his ill- 
ness, giving any indication to his companion, that he was 
doubtful of being raised to heaith; not wishing to afflict 
her mind. But when he saw the fatal hour had arrived, 
in which he must close his eyes on all terrestrial scenes, 
he sent for her to his room, and after giving some direc- 
tions about his temporal business, took his leave of her; 
then died in peace. 

He had returned from the state of New York, but a few 
weeks before hisdeath: he brought hence his aged father 
and mother, with a view of settling them in Ohio: but 
they were soon deprived of their son, and left among 
strangers to bewail his death.—They, tozether with his 
wife and seven children, have sustained, in this event. a 
me et cannot be repaired. 

r, R. was a man of genteel and engaging rs. 
While he was respected by all orders of spelety, hohad 


a Eprieniee talent to ingratiate himself with the en- 
lightened portion of the community. His religion was 
not of the sour and monkish cast. Though he was free 
from levity, yet he was always cheerful. ‘The sullen 
clouds of gloom and despondency never approached his 
atmosphere. We have heard him in the circle of his 
friends, when he, and they, were surrounded with diffi- 
culties which were common. treating those events with 
a pleasantness of remark and anecdote, which imparted 
an air of cheerfulness to all about him; and inspired 


them with a buoyancy of spirits, which for the time be- 
ing, raised them su;-srior to their adversities. 


As we were seated at breakfast, a sailor put his head 
within the door, and saying briefly, that it looked squal- 
ly to windward, hurred again upon deck. We all fol- 
lowed, and on coming up, saw a little cloud on the verge 
of the horizon towards the south, which was every in- 
stant spreading over the sky, and drawing nearer to us. 
The captain altered his course instantly, preparing to 
scud before it, and in the mean time ordered all hands 
aloft to take in sail. But scarcely an instant had elapsed 
ere the squall was upon us, and all grew black around: 
the wind came rushing and crisping over the water, and 
ina moment the ship was running almost gunwale down, 
whilst the rain was dashing in torrents on the decks. 
As quick as thought, the foresail was torn from the 
yards, and as the gust rushed through the rigging, the 
sheets and ropes were snapping and cracking with a 
fearful noise. The crew, however, accustomed to such 
sudden visitants, were not slow in reefing the necessa- 
ry sails, trimming the rigging, and bringing back the 
vessel to her proper course; and in about a quarter of 
‘an hour, or even less, the hurricane had all passed by— 
the sun burst again through the clouds, that swept in 
its impetuous train—the wind sunk to its former gentle- 
ness, and all was once more at peace, with the excep- 
tion of the agitated sea, which continued for the remain- 
der of the day, rough and billowy. 

It is the dread of such bourasques as the present, that 
compels almost every vessel in the Levant to shorten 
sail at the break of day, since, in cloudy weather, it 
would be next to impossible, during the night, to dis- 
cern the approach of the tempest in time to prepare for 


rr reception; and to a ship, with all her canvass spread, 
its effects might prove terrific. This instance and others 
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METHODIST | PROTESTANT. 


I have witnessed, are thoroughly explanatory of the 
passage in Kings, where the servant of Elijah descries 
from the top of Carmel the little cloud ascending from 
the sea: ‘‘And it came to pass at the seventh time, that 
he said, Rehold there ariseth a little cloud out of the sea 
like a man’s hand.” And in the meanwhile the heavens 
grew black with clouds and wind, and ‘‘there was a 
great rain.” (1 Kings, chap. xviti. 44, 45.) In the 
Mediterranean such scenes are frequent; but fortunate- 
ly, though so dreadfully impetuous, the hurricane is so 
local in its fury, that its impetuosity will scarcely be 
perceived at the distance of a very few miles. 


From the Imperi#l Magazine. 
AGAIN SEVEN TIMES.” 
1 Kings, xviii. 43. 


Where ancient Carmel, vast, abrupt, and steep, 
Lifts its blue summit o’er the midland deep, 
The Prophet kneel’d, to pray that genial rain 
Might spread fresh verdure o’er the scorched plain: 
For God, to punish Israel’s sin, had bann’d 
The clouds of heaven, and drought consum’d the 
land: 
Fach spring had fail’d, and every blade of grass; 
The earth seem’d iron, and the heavens brass; 
And three long years the sluices of the sky 
Their influence to a guilty land deny, 
Turning the vales where milk and honey flow’d 
To barren wilds, gaunt famine’s dread abode. 
At length the penal vengeance pass’d away, 
And melting Mercy heard the Prophet pray; 
Inspir’d the faith that turn’d aside the rod, 
And toucl’d with tenderness the heart of God. 
He bow’d, he pray’d, but still the sky was clear, 
Nor sound of gust, nor sight of cloud, was near; 
Then from the earth, on which he lean’d his head, 
The Prophet rose, and to his servant said, ° 
‘Haste to the summit, the horizon sweep, 
And cast thine eyes along the distant deep;” 
He went, he gaz’d upon the sky and mun, 
Still there was nothing—not a sign of rain: 
Flijah said, ‘*Go seven times”—and how’d 
His face between his knees—and now a cloud, 
Small as a human hand at first appear’d, 
But quick as thought the mighty column rear’d 
Along the sky—and black and wide it spread, 
While the winds whistled round the mountain’s 
head.— 
Say, muse, what truth dost thou from this deduce? 
Has it a moral, meant for Christian use? 
Yes, pilgrim, listen! there are gems and gold 
Beneath the surface of this common mould. 
In all thy trials through this world of wo; 
In all thy ills, and thou hast ills to know, 
Go to thy God, in patience, for redress; 
Go seven times! and each the promise press: 
But leave to him the mode, the time, the place 
To hear thy prayer, and remedy thy case: 
Be not impatient of a quick reply, 
He may delay it, but he can’t deny! 
Pray, wait, and watch—then watch, and wait, and 
pray,— 
And do it seven times on every day; 
Thy full deliverance is surely plann’d, 
Although it come but as a little hand: 
The blessing in some simple medium lurks, 
For not by miracle, but means, he works! 
J. Marspey, 


JERUSALEM. 


The first sight of an eastern city is generally impos. | 


ing, and the effvet is the more striking, when the tra- 
veiler comes upon it after having for hours, or perhaps 
days, traversed a desolate and cheerless region. ‘The 
general aspect ef the country in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, is blighted and parren: ‘‘the 
bare rock looks through the scanty sward, and the grain 


seems in doubt whether to come to maturity or die in. 


the ear.’ On approaching the city from the west to- 
wadthe Jaffa or Pilgrims’ Gate, little is seen but the 
embattled walls and the Gothic citadel, the greater 
part of the town being concealed in the hollow formed 
by the slope of the ground towards the east But, from 
the high ground in the road to Nablous and Damascus, 
when the distant city first bursts on the traveller, the 
view is exceedingly noble and picturesque. Amida 
seciningly magnificent assemblage of domesand towers, 


and minurets, the eye rests with delight on the elegant | 


proves. the glittering gilded crescent, and the 
eautiful green-blue colour of the Mosque of Omar, 
occupying the site of the Temple of Jehovah; while, 
on the left, the lovely slope of Mount Olivet forms a 
soothing feature in the landscape. The general cha- 
racter is a sort of forlorn magnificence: but the dis- 
tant view isall. On entering at the Damascus Gate, 
meanness, and filth, and misery soon reveal its fallen 
and degraded state. You lose yourself among narrow, 
unpaved, deserted streets, where a few paltry shops ex- 
pose to view nothing but wretchedness; the houses are 
dirty and dull, looking like prisons or sepulchres; 
scarcely a creature is to be or in the streets, or at the 
gates; and throughout the whole city, there is not one 
symptom of either commerce, comfort, or happiness. 
“How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of peo. 
ple! How is she become as « widow, she that was great 
among the nations; and the princess among the pro- 
vinces, how is she become tributary! From the daugh- 
ter of Zion all her beauty is departed. All that pass 
by say, Is this the city that was called the Perfection of 
Beauty, the Joy of the whole Earth?’’* 

But even that distant view of the modern town, which 
has been pronounced so exceedingly beautiful, is re- 
volting to the mind. For what can reconcile the fcel- 
ings of a Protestant Christian to the monstrous incon- 
gruity of Turkish domes and minarets towering over 
the site of the Temple, and the triumphant symbol of 
the Mohammedan imposture glittering amid the towers 
of convents and churches dedicated to fraud and ido- 
latry’?’ The Roman, to whom the city was given in 
vengeance, might be allowed to insult its ruins by 
erecting over them shrines and altars to his fabulous 
deities; and were any of the edifices of the lian co- 
lony still standing, they would speak a language in uni- 
son with the scene. But the monuments of Saracenic 
prowess and of Christian fanatécism are alike disgusting 
here; and when one thinks of all the mummeries that 
have been acted since the days of the Empress Helena 
down to the present time, of all the blood that has 
been shel in the successive crusades for the conquest 
of Jerusalem, and of all the unutterable abominations 
which have polluted the once sacred precincts,—one 
can hardly suppress the wish, that the earth would 
upheave aid shake off the paltry burden which encum- 
bers the soil, or ingulph all that usurps the site and holy 
name of the guilty and devoted city. Jerusalem, ut- 
terly waste and untenanted, a sad and savage desert, 
were a sight less melancholy, less uncongenial, with 
the feelings appropriate to the scene. 

The features of nature, however, possess an un- 
changeable interest; and it is on these, not on the pre- 
tended holy places and intrusive structures, that the 
eye reposes with complacency: with these it is that 
the heart communes. “The beautiful gate of the 
Temple,” remarks Dr. Clarke, ‘tis no more, but Silow’s 
fountain haply flows, and Kedron sometimes murmurs 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat.” <A few gardens still re- 
main on the sloping base of Mount Zion, watered from 
the pool of Siloam; the gardens of Gethsemane, the 
Vale of Fatness, are in a sort of ruined cultivation; the 
olive is still found growing spontaneously in patches at 
the foot of the Mount to which it has given its name; 
there too, the road to Bethany still winds round the de. 
clivity; and Mount Olivet itself retains a languishing 
verdure. 

The Mount of Olives forms part ofa ridge of lime- 
stone hills, ranning N. E. and S. W. It is the second 
of its summits which overlooks the city. There are 
plates representing the appearance which it presents as 
secn from the terrace of the Latin Convent of St. Sal- 
vador. ‘On rising,” says the Rev. Mr. Jowett, ‘‘it 


} was pleasant to view from my chamber window, the 


mild scenery of the Mount of Olives. This mountain 
gradually increases in beauty till about the secon! 
hour afier sun-rise, when the swells and slopes upon 
its side, present at this season of the year, (Novem- 
ber,) a very soft variation of light and shade. if the 
heart desire the solace of some holy reminiscences, 
these may still be enjoyed, pure and native, as the eye 
turns toward Mount Olivet. ‘There no violence, or 
none that merits notice, has been done to the simplic: 
ity of the scene.” From this summit is obtained a 
bird’s-eye view of the city, which many travellers have 
pronoun ed tobe the best. It commands the whole 
circumference of the town, and nearly all the more 
striking details, —the church of the Sepulchre; the 
Castle of the Pisans; the Armenian Convent; the Mosque 
of Omar, in the midst of its beautiful garden; the Musque 
El Aksa; St. Stephen's Gate, nexr which is the Turk. 


*Lameutatious i, |—46; ii. 15. 


ish burying-ground;” the barren vacancies 
heaps which occur-within the walls; and the Christian 
Surial-groundand the tomb of David, on the unenclos- 
ed part of Mount Zion, Inpreturning from Bethan by 
the nearest’ path, as you wind ‘round the side of the 
mountain, you come almost suddenly in view of the 
city; and the mind is irresistibly led to indulge the con- 
clusion, that this must have been the spot whence, as 
our Saviour drew nigh to the city, he beheld it and 
wept over it, foreseeing and predicting its destruction. 

That destruction has been consummated; and it is 
now difficult to recall even to imagination the scene 
which it then presented* ‘To conceive of its ancient 


domes, and minarets, and castellated towers which now 
revolt every pleasing and sacred association—we must 
forget the Turks, the Arabs, and the monks, and blot 
out from the picture the Holy Sepulchre, with all the 
horrible mummery connected with it. We must 
imagine ourselves looking down from Mount Olivet on 
a well-peopled and strongly fortified city, occupying 
the oblongarea of two sloping hills, about four miles in 
circumference, and sheltered on almost every side by 
more commanding elevations, cultivated in terraces, 
and clothed to their very summits with the live, the 
fig-tree, and the palm. We must bear in recollection, 
that artillery was not invented when Jerusalem was ap- 
proached by the Roman armies, and that its natural po- 
sition, as surrounded on three sides with deep ravines, 
and on the fourth side with a triple wall, rendered it all 
but impregnable. In point of strength. therefore, the 
site was admirably chosen; while its numerous springs 
and water-courses, a circumstance of the first import- 
ance in that country, rendered it ‘beautiful for situation, 
imparting fertility to the rich alluvial soil of the sur- 
rounding valleys, where the Jews had their gardens, 
according to the custom of the East; the gardens and 
burying places which environ the towns, as at Gaza and 
Jaffa, being their greatest ornament. It was ina garden 
thus situated, that Joseph of Arimathea had hewn out 
a sepulchre in the rock which rose from the other side 
of the valley—probably in some part of the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, through which flowed the river Kedron, 
with its little tributaries, the Siloa and the Gihon, 
‘making glad the city of God.’ The city itself, if it 
could not boastof a Parthenon, was probably equal, in 
architectural decoration, to any one then standing in 
the world.+ It could not, indeed, compare with Baby- 
lon, or Nineveli, or the hundred-gated metropolis of 
Egypt, ecitherin extent or magnificence; but its two 
temples—the one built by Solomon, and the other re- 
paired and completed by Herod—were successively 
the admiration of the world. Of the latter, Josephus 
has left us a description, which, making every allow- 
ance for his national partiality, must be held to prove 
that it was every way worthy of the founder of Cesarea 
an | Sebaste, and the other cities which attest the great- 
ness of the Jewish monarch. ‘The stupendous founda- 
tions on which the terrace rested, at the height of 600 
perpendicular feet from the valley, which was formed 
to extend the area of the temple, still remain to indi- 
cate the gig. ntic nature of the work. From the temple 
the city had the appearance of an amphitheatre, the 
slope of the hill being just sufficient to present it to 
the greatest advantage. At“certain distances, towers 
of not less strength than architectural beauty, broke 
the line of the walls; while on the left, the acropolis 
of Zion overlooked the whole city. Modern Jerusalem, 
though now disfigured by intervals of waste ground 
and ruined heaps, still suggests the idea of ‘a compact 
city;’§ but when every part was built upon, it must 
have peculiarly deserved this appellation. Its ancient 
populousness we read of with surprise; its gates receiv- 
ed an influx of strangers from all parts; and the wealth 
thus poured into it, rendered it probably one of the 
richest cities in the world. Ifto these topographical 
and political advantages, we add the local sanctity 
which dignified the scene of so many proud historical 
recollections, and connect with the bulwarks, and pal- 
aces, «und gardens of the metropolis of Judea, its con- 
secrated character as the peculiar abode of Deity— 
the chosen mountain of Jehovah, the ‘city of God,’ 
we shall obtain some idea of the aspect which it once 
presented, when the light of Ileaven, which no where 
comes with a purer ray, shone on a free and favoured 
people, and the voice of joy and thanksgiving was heard 
ascending from the dwellings of her citizens.” —Amule. 


*The concluding pasayyes are extracted from the Modern Travel- 
ler; ar imieresting and valuable mouthly publication, yide Palestine, 
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~. Quickened along his pathway. 


THE PHARISEE. 
From the N. E. Weekly Review. 


spearmen, onward!” Brazen helms 
Bent fiercely onward; and the soldier’s tread 

It was noon! 
Damascus slept in sunshine. The great hills 
Gathered about her, like an ancient wall 

Hung over with twining greenness, lifted up 
Their cumbrous forests; and the winds came down 
Through their long arches, bearing the low wail 
Of sycamore and fir tree, and the deep 
Complainings of the cedar. The far towers 

Of the great city rose upon the view, 

Tall in the dazzling atmosphere of noon; 

And the Barada, like a Jine of gold, 

Without a murmur cleft the sloping hill. 


“On, gallant spearman, onward!” Spears shone up, 
And dark eyes brightened, as that warrior voice 
Rang like a trumpet-summons. The mailed form 
Of the young Pharisee seemed swelling with 

The ardour of his purpose, as he strode 

Sternly in front, and bore his spear as one 

Sent on an errand of revenge, beneath 

The frowning eye of danger. 


4 Was it thus? 
Came he with spear and banner to oppose 
Nerved arm and planted foot—to trample down 
The stormy front of battle; and hew out 
Through human hearts a pathway to revenge? 
Not so, young Pharisee—it is not thine 
To wrestle with the valiant, and bear up 
Rome’s mighty eagle to the perilous shock 
Of armed rebellion. Thou wilt war with those 
Who wield no earthly weapons—with the gray 
And bended down with years—the innocent child, 
And the beseeching mother. Thou wilt mar 
The sanctitude of worship, and pluck up 
By his white hairs the hoary worshipper— 
Yes—thou wilt mock the supplicating voice, 
And mingle blasphemy with the sacred prayer. 


“On, spearmen, onward!” Suddenly from heaven 
Around the Pharisee a radiance shone 

Above the noon-day brightness. From his hand 
The spear fell down—the mailed form grew weak— 
The braced sinew from its tension failed— 

The helmed brow was stricken,—and he fell 

As one by thunder smitten, or between 


perilous rifts of battle cloven down. 


Shuddered the troop around him, as his lip 

Quivered one moment, and strange sounds break forth 
As holding converse with a fearful one 

Unseen yet near them. Not to them was given 

The flaming visitation—not to them, 

Came the soul-searching whisper, which, of old, 
After the earthquake had gone by, and storm 

Rolled back with all its thunder—and the flame 

To its volcanic gone down,— 


_ Breathed o’er the mount of God; and bowed in prayer 


The grey and mantled worshipper, 


It was the hour 
When the learned Rabbi and the Pharisee 


Thronged to the gorgeous synagogue to hold 
Communion with the lore of bearded seers— 
The wealth of by-gone intellect—the old 
And faded records of the twilight time 

Of God’s peculiar people. There stood up 
Tall in the midst a young and graceful form 
And, ashe turned the consecrated leaves 
Of the prophetic bards of Israe]— 

Of eloquent Esaias, and of him 

Who mourned above Jerusalem, he spake 
Of the fulfilment of the prophegy— 

The mediation of Eternal Love, 

Which the old fathers of the law foretold. 
And the discerning Levite marvelled much 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


At his unwonted eloquence—the grave 

And schooled Sanhedrim wondered and were mute 
The pale and patient Scribe forgot his task, 

And leaned upon his manuscript to hear. 


Who was that earnest champion? It was he, 
The fierce and warlike Pharisee—the taught 
Of high Gamaliel, that had cast aside 

The symbol of his earthly power, and knelt 
Untothe mandate of the Crucified? 

Yea, leagued himself forever with the scorned 
And outcast children of an humble faith! 


And thus it is forever. Man may raise i 
His arm against his brother, and the axe 

Fall heavily and frequent, and the cord 

Be prodigal of life—the dungeon stone 

Be worn by prayerful knees—-the dagger grow 
Dark red with midnight murder, in the vain 
And idle hope to fetter human thought 

And cross the will of Heaven:—and every blow 
In persecution dealt shall be retarned 

Back on the giver—every instrument 

Of foul oppression change into an aid 

Of that which it had threatened. ‘Wo to those, 
Who trample down the sacred right of man, 
And o’er the God-like mysteries of mind 

Usurp dominion. Nota groan | 

Bursts upward from the persecuted heart 

But reaches unto Heaven. No martyr’s blood 
Reeks up unheeded to the circling sky; 

For He who fashioned the immortal soul, 

And fixed its awful attributes, hath given 

An unconditioned freedom to its thought, 
Which man may never question. Unto Him 
Let the soul answer for its faith alone. 


CONVENTIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 


— 


( Continued.) 
Tuesday evening, 7 o’clock. 
Dr. Waters in the chair. 


The convention resumed the consideration of the a- 
mendment, offered by brother Wallace. 


After considerable discussion, brother Wallace with- 
drew his amendment, but it was renewed by brother 
Hopper. 


The question was then put, and decided by yeas and 
nays, as follows: 


Yeas;—J. Brindle, K. S. Cropper, R. Chambers, E. 
Henkle, P. B. Hopper, W. J. Holcomb, S. Linthicum, 
A. Linthicum, T. McKeever, W. C. Pool. B. Richard. 
son, W. W. Wallace, and I. Webster,—13. 

Nays; -C, Avery, D. Brumlcy, B. Burgess, G. Brown, 
A. G. Brewer, R. A. Blount, T. Chadwick, E. Crutchly, 
J. Constable, E. H. Cook, J. Carpenter, D. B. Dorsey, 
G. Davis, J. French, J. Foster, J. Fernon, C. Finney, 
N. Gage, W. W. Hill, J. J. Harrod, S. Hutchinson, H. 
Harding, W. Harris, S. K. Jennings, W. Morgan, D. 
McLeod, D. Norton, T. F. Norris, A. S. Naudain, T. 
W. Pearson, J. S. Reese, G. H. Reed, G. Smith, J. 
Smith, J. Stull, W. S. Stockton, T. H. Stockton, A. 
Shinn, C. Springer, G. Thomas, E. Tucker, W. S. 
Thorne, F. Waters. J. R. Williams, S. Whitaker, —47. 

So the amendment was lost. , 

Brother Shinn moved to strike out the word ‘‘whitle.” 
Carried. 

The blank was then filled up with “one thousand.” 

Brother French offered the following amendment to 
the section. ‘“‘ Provided, however, that any district which 
may nol have one thousand members shall be entitled to two 
representatives, (one minister and one layman_) until a 
different ratio shall be fixed by the General Conference. 

The amendment was adopted and the section passed. 

To be continued. 
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